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Benedict Spinoza. 
(Concluded from No. X., p. 237-) 


Wuarever contempt Spinoza might have 
for Rabbinical philofophy in general, one of 
the Rabbinical maxims he confidered fu- 
premely, wife—that which counfelled all, 
let their, rank be high or low, to learn fome 
manual occupation. He, confequently, him- 
felf acquired the art of polifhing optical- 
glafles, in which he attained the higheft 
fkill. Perhaps it was with no immediate 
view to a livelihood that Spinoza devoted 
himfelf to this art; but it ultimately be- 
came his chief if not his only means of in- 
come: and however moderate an income 
derived from fuch a fource might be, it 
could fcarcely be. more moderate than his 
wants. Spinoza made fome difcoveries in 
optics; and it is probable that he would 
have reached the loftieft {cientific eminence 
if his mind had not fought a more conge- 
nial home in that which is deeper than all 
fcience. Partly for {cientific purpofes and 
partly for amufement, Spinoza cultivated 
drawing, which he had. taught himéfelf. 
There was at one time in exiftence a vol- 
ume of portraits from Spinoza’s hand. One 
of thofe portraits was that of Spinoza, him- 
felf, in fome fanciful coftume and attitude. 
This volume, which would be fo great a 
curiofity, has been fought for in vain. 


The Philobiblion. 


Number 11. 


The unappeafable animofity fhown tow- 
ard him by the Jews, and other annoyances, 
induced Spinoza to leave. his native city in 
1660. He went to refide at Rhynburg, a 
village in the neighborhood of Leyden. 
Here he lived a wholly contemplative life, 
varied only by the vifits of a few friends. 
His ideas had already ripened into the fyf- 
tem which goes by his name; but he had 
no childifh impatience to give the refults of 
his thinkings to the world. No one could 
be freer from vanity, from the love of no- 
toriety, and from the fpirit of profelytizing. 
His firft work, therefore, could fcarcely give 
any indication of what mankind might one 
day expect from him. It was entitled The 
Principles of the Cartefan Philofophy Ge- 
ometrically Demonftrated, to which were 
appended fome Metaphyfcal Reflections. 
Spinoza had never been a thorough Carte- 
fian, and had early feen all the defeéts of 
the doétrines fet forth by Defcartes;' but 
he had been in the habit of expounding 
Cartefianifm to fome young men of ftudi- 
ous and inquiring difpofition, at Amfter- 
dam: and they thought the expofition fo 
clear and. able, that they urgently folicited 
him to publifh it for the benefit and in- 
ftruction of a wider circle than themfelves. 
However, while profeffing to teach Defcar- 
tes, Spinoza unconf{cioufly blended in this 
book his own grander convictions. ' The 
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volume appeared in 1663, and excited no 
very lively fenfation. Many of the Proteft- 
ant minifters in France and Holland were 
Cartefians, as they found it eafy to adapt 
the teachings of Defcartes to their moft 
confervative theologies, and Defcartes al- 
ways affected exceflive reverence for the 
current creeds, Spinoza, therefore, en- 
countered no heavier penalty than neglect 
for trying to interpret in his own way a 
philofopher whofe name at that time had a 


was not ftudents alone who fought converfe 
with him, and paid ardent and ungrudging 
homage to his genius. Not a few of the 
moft diftinguifhed rank, and occupying the 
higheft offices in the ftate, offered their af- 
fection to the man, and liftened with glad 
and reverent ears to the philofopher. The 
Grand Penfionary, John De Witt, Hol- 
land’s glory and Holland’s guilt, came now 
and then to feek the fublime thinker in his 
retirement, wondering to find, in one whofe 


fulmination as rapid and glorious as that of fpeculations on the univerfe were fo lumin- 


conquerors. 

In the fummer of 1664, Spinoza re- 
moved from Rhynburg to Voorburg, a few 
miles from the Hague. If he fought foli- 
tude at Voorburg, he was not permitted to 
enjoy it. Admirers, friends, the curious, 
all broke in on his humble retreat. Thefe 
interruptions, though they could not ruffle 
his temper or difturb his equanimity, yet 
muft have been felt by him as ferious hin- 
derances to the great labors of his life. 
Spinoza’s career was one almoft without 
incidents, and the years he {pent at Voor- 
burg were fingularly uneventful. The fuf- 
ficing record would be, that, as month after 
month ftole on, unvaried by the breaking 
of a bubble on the furface, the Infinite kept 
ftreaming down more richly into his foul. 


ous and comprehenfive, a practical infight, 
a political fagacity, no lefs remarkable. De 
Witt not merely protected Spinoza from the 
perfecutions of the Obfcurantifts, who longed 
to faften their cruel claws in the fage’s fleth, 
but joined others in urging him to fpeak to 
the world, and not to them alone, thofe lofty 
ideas which had fo long affumed in Spino- 
za’s mind the fymmetry of a fyftem. Yield- 
ing to thefe importunities, Spinoza pub- 
lifhed, in 1670, his Tractatus Theologico- 
Politicus. This is not a work of pure phi- 
lofophy ; it is the application of philofophy 
to religion and politics, ina manner no lefs 
devout than ftriking and original. It is the 
moft popular of Spinoza’s books as to fub- 
ftance and treatment. It is the only one 
likely to intereft thofe who do not care for 


The moft infignificant and the divineft of philofophy as fuch. We believe that, fhort- 


our race often agree in this, that the courfe 
of their days encounters no outward fact 
more notable than another, but it is from 
directly oppofite caufes. 

Toward the end of 1669, Spinoza took 
up his abode in the Hague itfelf. Here 
the reft of his pilgrimage was fpent. The 
perfon with whom he lodged, and at whofe 
houfe he died, Henry Van Der Spyck, com- 
municated to his early biographers nearly 
all we know refpeéting his habits and man- 
ners, a teftimony not to be queftioned, and 
uniformly favorable. At the Hague, if he 
found fome to fneer and fome to calumni- 
ate, he formed many frefh friendfhips. It 


ly after the appearance of the Theologico- 
Political Treatife, a tranflation appeared 
in Englifh; and it would be a fervice both 
to political and theological f{cience if either 
that tranflation were reprinted, or a new 
one prefented to the Englifh people. On 
one of the chief queftions of the day, the 
Relation of the Church to the State, which 
is feldom difcuffed in aught but a narrow, 
fe€tarian, and prejudiced fpirit, the Theo- 
logico-Politico Treatife throws abundant 
light. It was, no doubt, Spinoza’s wih 
that his volume, pregnant with wife fuggef- 
tions and holy afpirations, fhould find its 
way, modeftly and unoftentatioufly, to the 
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hearts the fitteft to welcome and to under- 
ftand it, and fhould excite as little noife as 
poflible. That with was not gratified. The 
Treatife was immediately tranflated into 
Dutch, and in that language, in French, in 
German, and in Latin, it was violently af- 
failed, and no lefs violently defended. It 
gave mortal offence to two claffes—to zeal- 
ous Cartefians and bigoted Theologians. 
The Cartefians, like their mafter, attempt- 
ed to achieve all their objeéts by compro- 
mife ; and they were annoyed and enraged 
that one who had formerly been reckoned 
a Cartefian fhould fo plainly {peak out the 
word which lay at the bottom of their own 
convictions, but which they defired to keep 
from walking abroad in the community in 
other than traditional garments. The wrath 
of the Theologians was kindled, not at what 
they confidered falfe, but at what they could 
neither deny nor refute. They, therefore, 
tried that weapon which has proved fo in- 
vincible in the hand of the hating and un- 
{crupulous prieft from the beginning: they 
made heaven and earth ring with the yell 
of ‘‘ Blafphemy and Atheifm!” Dwelling 
in Gop perennially, as in a moft central, 
opulent, and fecund reality, Spinoza caft 
one glance upward, one glance within, and 
forgot in an inftant that he had perfecutors, 
yearning, like wild beafts, to tear hira to 
pieces. 

The publication of the Theologico-Po- 
litical Treatife, if it let loofe a thoufand 
fanatical ferocities againft him, gave him a 
commanding celebrity, which muft have 
been more painful to one who had never 
courted or cared for human applaufe than 
the moft rampant intolerance. He had 
foon ftrange proof that his name had reached 
quarters where it might have been leaft ex- 
pected to penetrate. In 1672, the French, 
under the Prince De Condé, invaded Hol- 
land. From Utrecht, where the Prince had 
his head-quarters, he fent a meflage to Spi- 
noza, teftifying an ardent defire to fee him. 

2G 
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Thinking that converfe with fo illuftrious a 
perfon as the great Condé might in fome 
way ferve free thought and true philofophy, 
and perhaps be not altogether without ben- 
efit to his country, Spinoza fet out. for 
Utrecht. When he arrived there he found 
the Prince abfent on prefling bufinefs of 
the King. He was received with the ut- 
moft courtefy and diftinction by the officer 
in command, who urged him to await the 
Prince’s return. This Spinoza was unwil- 
ling to do, to the exceeding regret of many 
who were charmed with his fociety, and 
who felt much curiofity to fee a foremoft 
general and a foremoft philofopher meet. 
What moft feemed to aftonifh them was, 
that this deep thinker was neither awkward 
nor pedantic, but had all the eafe and po- 
litenefs of an accomplifhed courtier. A few 
weeks thus {pent muft have oddly contrafted 
with the monotony of Spinoza’s ordinary 
exiftence. Before he left Utrecht, a hint 
was conveyed to him that if he were to 
dedicate one of his works to King Louis 
XIV., he would be certain to receive a 
penfion. ‘But as I had no intention,” 
faid Spinoza, when mentioning the circum- 
ftance afterward, ‘‘to dedicate anything to 
the King, I refufed the offer as politely as 
I could.” 

The journey to Utrecht threatened to 
have a tragic termination. On reaching 
home, Spinoza learned that a report was 
circulated among the populace that he had 
fold himfelf to the enemy, and that he was 
a fpy. The perfon with whom Spinoza 
lodged became much alarmed, as he had 
reafon to believe that there was an inten- 
tion to attack the houfe, and to feize the 
philofopher; and {mall mercy would have 
been fhown him if he once fell into the 
hands of an infuriate mob. Spinoza mani- 
fefted the moft courageous calm in the pref- 
ence of this peril, againft the bloodieft con- 
fequences of which there was no other bar- 
rier than the whim of the multitude. He 
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faid to Van Der Spyck: ‘‘ Fear nothing on 
my account ; it is eafy for me to juftify my- 
felf. Many perfons, and fome of thofe high 
in ftation, know the real object of my jour- 
ney. As foon as the rabble approach the 
door, and difplay the flighteft inclination to 
attack it, I fhall go to them, even if they 
make me fuffer the fame treatment as thofe 
unfortunate gentlemen, the De Witts, I 
am a good republican, and never have had 
anything in view but the glory and he 
profperity of the ftate.” Spinoza’s words 
do not lofe their beauty, noblenefs, and 
valor, that they did not precede, as was 
expected, a riot and a martyrdom. To 
die a martyr cofts little to him who has 
lived a martyr’s life. 

During the courfe of the fame year, Spi- 
noza was offered the profefforfhip of philof- 

- ophy at Heidelberg. He was to be allowed 
the utmoft liberty in the expreffion of his 
thoughts, provided he advanced nothing 
which was oppofed to the eftablifhed reli- 
gion. Spinoza faw in this condition a ferious 
limitation to the enjoyment of that liberty, 
as philofophy and theology often run into 
each other, and can fometimes not be fully 
or well treated apart. He therefore politely 
declined the offer. But his delicate health, 
his unwillingnefs to leave his native coun- 
try, his dislike to the pofition and duties of 
a profeffor, his defire to concentrate his 
whole .attention and energy on the books 
which he was preparing—thefe, and other 
things, entered perhaps for much in his 
refufal. 

While refiding at the Hague, Spinoza 
fometimes did not leave his room for months. 
He feldom accepted an invitation or a favor 
of any kind, preferring to live by the labor 
of his hands in the moft abftemious and felf- 
denying fafhion. He was obferved to be 
rarely fad and rarely gay. If he was ever 
angry or difpleafed, nothing external be- 
trayed emotion. He was eafy of approach, 
and exceedingly affable. He often {poke 


to his landlord and landlady, and had a con- 
foling word for them when affliction or mal- 
ady befell their houfehold. He taught their 
children to be kind and obedient to their 
parents. When he had not been at church 
himfelf, he afked the family about the fer- 
mon, and what profit and edification they 
had received from it. Frequently, after a 
day of intenfe and inceffant philofophical 
meditation, he came down to the firefide, 
and, while fmoking a pipe, chatted cheer- 
fully about ordinary occurrences, One of 
his amufements was to watch fpiders fight, 
and it is faid that this often made him laugh 
till the tears {treamed from his eyes. He 
alfo found both recreation and inftruétion 
from obferving infects through the micro- 
fcope. ‘Thofe with whom he lodged, while 
praifing everything in his character and man- 
ners, enlarged gratefully on the care that he 
took to give them as little trouble as pof- 
fible. If Spinoza had not been fo groflly 
mifreprefented, fuch minute particulars 
would be lefs worthy of a record here. 
But it is of fome importance to fhow to 
thofe who perfift in calling Spinoza an 
Atheift, though they have never read either 
his life or his works, how like a child he 
was in playfulnefs, innocence, and fimpli- 
city. 

They who*fought Spinoza to difcourfe 
with him on philofophy, might not always 
be gained to his theories, but few could 
wholly refift the fafcination of his words, 
While avoiding the elaborate, and fcorning 
affeétation, he took the ear captive by fua- 
vity and unétion, joined to an impreffive 
direétnels of purpofe. It is fo rare to find 
in the fame man grand thought, natural 
ftatement, and abounding geniality, that 
merely to liften was almoft to be convinced. 
Not that Spinoza had any defire to make 
converts ; but to thofe who honeftly yearned 
for light and truth, he felt impelled by fome- 
thing better than propagandift zeal to un- 
fold the whole wealth of his being, a more 
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powerful pleader than rhetoric or fophif- 
try. 

"pices have already been given of Spino- 
za’s great diftintereftednefs, and of his dif- 
regard of fordid advantages. ‘Two other 
examples of his exceeding indifference for 
what the reft of the world fo much efteems, 
may be prefented. John De Witt had fet- 
tled on Spinoza a penfion of two hundred 
florins a year. After De Witt’s tragical 
death, which Spinoza deeply deplored, De 
Witt’s heirs made fome difficulty about con- 
tinuing the penfion. Spinoza, fo far from 
infifting on his legal claim, placed in their 
hands the document on which that claim 
refted, and which contained De Witt’s fig- 
nature, and intimated that he had no defire 
to enforce his right. This unfelfifhnefs on 
the part of one fo poor, ftruck them fo 
much, that they immediately refolved to 
continue the penfion. One of Spinoza’s 
moft ardent and devoted difciples was Si- 
mon De- Vries, of Amfterdam. He was 
wealthy, and/thought he could not beftow 
his wealth better than. by aflifting the phi- 
lofopher. ' He: therefore on one occafion 
wifhed to make him a prefent of two thouf- 
and florins, which Spinoza, without a mo- 
ment’s: hefitation, refufed. When dying, 
he wanted to leave Spinoza heir to all his 
property. ‘To this Spinoza would not con- 
fent, and fhowed him that though he had 
neither wife nor child, yet that he had a 
brother at Schiedam te whom the heritage 
fairly belonged. De Vries agreed to make 
a will'in his ‘brother’s favor, on condition 
that Spinoza would accept a penfion of five 
hundred florins, Even this our philofopher 
thought too much, but was perfuaded, at 
laft, to receive a penfion of three hundred 
florins, which was always honorably paid, 
and which, perhaps, {moothed the declining 
years of the great man’s life. 

Spinoza’s health had for many years been 
very delicate. In the beginning of 1677, 
confumption made rapid progrefs on his 


feeble body. He died on the 21ft Febru- 
ary of that year, aged rather more than 
forty-four. His death, though not unex- 
pected, was fudden. Only a day or two 
before, he had been converfing cheerfully 
with his landlord’s family while {moking his 
pipe. No one was prefent with him in his 
laft hours but a phyfician whom he had 
fummoned from Amiterdam. Many ftupid 
ftories were circulated about his conduét 
and utterances when he felt that he was 
about to quit this earth forever. In thofe 
ftories it need not be {aid there was not an 
atom of truth. Spinoza had lived with God 
fince his earlieft days, and could only long 
for clofer contact and communion with God, 
either in the vifible or the invifible. No 
good caufe is ferved by the falfehoods which 
it is thought by many a holy duty to invent 
and to propagate about the death-bed re- 
morfes and death-bed blafphemies of unbe- 
lievers. It would be abfurd to claim for 
Spinoza an accordance with popular faiths, 
for he never claimed it himfelf. But he 
had too much reverence for the reality and 
the power of the religious fentiment to de- 
{pife or to ridicule any of its manifeftations. 
While allowing others to draw from their 
doétrines whatever nurture and confolation 
they could, he derived from his own prin- 
ciples, which he clung to without doubt or 
wavering, magnanimity in life, and ferenity 
in death, 

Spinoza was buried on the 25th of Feb- 
ruary, 1677. ‘To fhow their refpect for the 
character of Spinoza, many of the chief citi- 
zens attended; and we are duly informed, 
by the induftrious biographers, that there 
was a train of fix coaches, In the Novem- 
ber following, all the earthly goods of the 
departed were fold by public auction. 
Thefe confifted mainly of a few books, 
fome engravings, and fome inftruments 
for polifhing glafs. After all debts and 
expenfes were paid, there remained three 
hundred and ninety florins fourteen fous, a 
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moft modeft heritage, worthy of a philofo- 
pher. 

It is faid that Spinoza bore very diftinct 
traces of his defcent from the Jews of the 
Peninfula, efpecially in his fwarthy com- 
plexion, his black hair cluftering in thick 
curls, and his piercing black eye. He was 
of the middle height, and had very regular 
and agreeable features. He dreffed plainly 
but neatly. 

Spinoza’s greateft work, the Ethics, had 
long been finifhed before his death, But 
the reception which the Theologico-Politt- 
cal Treatife met with, prevented him from 
giving it to the public. Spinoza, however, 
ordered his landlord, Van Der Spyck, to 
fend, as foon as he died, a defk to his pub- 
lifher at Amfterdam, John Rienwertzen, 
This was promptly and faithfully done. 
The defk contained the gift of Spinoza’s 
laft thoughts to the world, The fame year 
in which he departed, his pofthumous works 
appeared. They confilted of the Lthucs, al- 
ready mentioned, the Political Treati/e, a 
Treatife on the Culture of the Intellect, a 
Hebrew Grammar, and the correfpondence 
of the philofopher. The Grammar and 
the two Treati/es are imperfect. The for- 
amer has no great mark or merit, but the 
fragmentary condition of the J7eati/es is 
an immenfe and irreparable lo{s to philofo- 
phy. The pofthumous works had a preface 
from the pen of Louis Meyer, who had long 
been one of Spinoza’s intuumate friends, and 
who was not merely attached to his perfon, 
but entered with moft earneft intelligence 
into the grandeur of his ideas. The cor- 
re{pondence has much philofophical yalue 
and intereft ; but to others than philofophi- 
cal ftudents it is dry and repulfive. 

All the works of Spinoza which we pof- 
fefs are in Latin, but it is faid that he wrote 
a Dutch tranflation of the Pentateuch, which 
he deftroyed. 


Che Philobiblion, 
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We are acquainted with two complete 
editions of Spinoza, though poffibly there 
may be others; that of Profeffor Paulus, 
publifhed in two volumes, at Jena, fifty 
years ago, and that by Gfroerer, publifhed 
at Stuttgart, in one volume, in 1830. 

The whole of Spinoza’s works, with the 
exception of the Hebrew Grammar, were 
moft admirably tranflated into German by 
Berthold Auerbach, in five volumes, which 
appeared at Stuttgart in 1841. In the firft 
volume is the beft biography of Spinoza 
with which we are acquainted. 


A tranflation of Spinoza’s chief produc- 
tions into French was given at Paris, by 
Emile Saiffet, in 1842. This tranflation is 
not fo good as Auerbach’s, It is preceded 
by a long, elaborate, and ufeful, but fome- 
what pretentious introduction. 


The fulleft and moft faithful of Spinoza’s 
early biographers was Colerus, minifter of 
a Lutheran church at the Hague. As his 
beliefs were diametrically oppofed to thofe 
of Spinoza, we may accept, without quef- 
tion, his teftimony refpetting the philofo- 
pher, which is uniformly favorable. 


A life of Spinoza, by Amand Saintes, 
was publifhed at Paris about ten years ago. 
It has no confiderable value as a biography ; 
but as Saintes is, we believe, a Proteftant 
clergyman, holding what in this country are 
called evangelical opinions, the warmth of 
the praife which he gives to Spinoza’s char- 
acter ought to fhame thofe who, maintain- 
ing the fame opinions, uniformly vilify and 
mifreprefent a deep thinker and a great 
man. The book of Saintes contains alfo 
notices of the hiftory of Spinozifm, which, 
though fhowing no critical grafp, may put 
the ftudent of philofophy on the way to 
fomething better. —Lives of the Illufirious, 
London, 1856, 
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fyumane Industry : 
OR, A 
Hiftory 
OF MOST 


MANUAL ARTS. 
(BY THOMAS POWELL, D. D. ) 
(Concluded from No. VIII, p. 180.) 


As the concluding part of our notice of 
this rare and entertaining little volume, we 
felect the following amufing particulars from 
Chapter XII., which treats Of Certain 
Sports and Extravagancies of Art; 


‘¢ As Nature hath her /udicra, fo Art hath hers 
too; that is, fome pretty 4vacks that are made, not 
fo much for ufe, as to thew fubtilty of Wit, being 
made de Gaiete de Ceur, and for pattime as it were ; 
yet the workmanfhip and elegancy of thefe may 
juftly deferve admiration; and I may fay of them 
as Virgil {aid of his Poem concerning Bees, In 
tenui labor eft, at tenuis non gloria: and we may 
further fay of Artificial things, as Cardan {pake of 
Natural things, Non minori miraculo in parvis lu- 
dit Natura (ludit Ars) quam in magnis: Art (as 
well as Nature) is never more wonderful than in 
{maller pieces. 

©Saint Auguftine faith, That he did not know 
whether to wonder at more, the tooth of an Ele- 
phant, or that of a Teredo or Moth, which eats 
not only cloth, but confumes pofts and pillars, 
whofe tooth is fo far from being feen, that the 
whole body of it is {carce vifible. Some examples 
and inftances of this -kinde, which I have catually 
lighted upon in tumbling over books, I have 
thought fit to annex to this former Rapfody. 


Admiranda tibi levium [peGacula rerum 
Exhibeo 





¢ One ‘Callicrates a Stone cutter of Sparta, made 
Ants of Ivory, with all their limbs, fo fmall, that 
the eye could fcarce difcern them. Myrmecides 
the Milefian made a Chariot of Ivory, with Horfes 
and Charioteer in fo {mall a compafs, that a Fly 
could cover them with her wings: He made also 
a fhip with all her tacklings, that a Bee could hide 
it, Pid. 7.¢. 21. & 1. 36.¢. 5. And lian |. 1. 
var. hiff. c. §2. are my Authors. 

%¢ Ovid {peaks of the admirable chains & nets 
which Vulcan made to apprehend Mars in con- 


junction with his Yenus, which were fo fine and 


fubtile, 
Que fallere lumina poffent, 


That the wanton Lovers could not fee them till 
they felt them: Ovid defcribes them thus, /. 4. 
Metam. 








Exempla graciles ex are Catenas, 
Retiaque & lagqueos, qua fallere lumina poffent, 
Elimat, non illud opus tenuiffima vincant 
Stamina, nec fummo qua pendet aranea Tigno: 
Utque leves ta&tus, momentaque parva fequantur, 


Efficit, G leo circundata collocat apte. 


*¢* A Waggon and Oxen made of glafs that might 
be hidden under a Fly, are mentioned by Cardan, 
1, 10. var. ¢. 52. 

“Leander Alberti in his defcription of Italy, 
makes mention of a Lock very neatly and artifi- 
cially made of Wood, without any Iron in it. 

“ But one Mark Scaliot a Black {mith and Citi- 
zen of London, for proof of his fkill and workman- 
fhip, made one hanging lock of Iron, Steel and 
Brafs, of eleven feveral pieces, and a pipe key, all 
clean wrought, which weighed but one grain of 
gold, which is but one wheat corn. He alfo made 
at the fame time a chain of gold of 43 linkes, to 
which chain the lock and key being faftened and 
put about a Fleas neck, the drew the fame with 
eafe: all which lock and key, chain and Flea 
weighed but one grain and a half: A thing moft 
incredible to believe, but that I my felf have feen 
it, faith M. Fokn Stow, in the Annals of Q, Eliz- 
abeth, 

“ Scaliger makes mention of a Flea that he had 
feen with a gold chain about her neck and kept 
daintily in a box; which for her food did fuck her 
miftreifes white hand. Leo Afer faw the like Flea 
and chain in Memphis or Grand Cairo, and the 
Artificer that made the chain had a fuit of cloth 
of gold beftowed upon him by the Sé/dan after the 
manner of that Country. 

“ Hadr. Funius faw at Mechlin in Brabant, a 
cherry ftone cut in the form of a bafket, wherein 
were fourteen pair of dice diftinct, each with their 
{pots and number eafily to be difcerned with a 
good eye. /. 6. Animadverf. 

“ Galen makes mention of a pretious ftone en- 
chafed in a ring, wherein was the picture of Pha- 
eton, moft accurately cut, driving the chariot of the 
Sun, and being not able to rule his fiery Steeds, 
tumbling headlong into the River Eridanus (or 
the Poe) The world being all fet on a flame, ac- 
cording to Ovid's defcription, /. 2. Metam. 

“ George Whitehead whom we mentioned be- 
fore, made a Ship with all her tacklings to move 
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of its felf on a table, with rowers plying the Oars, 
a Woman playing on the Lute, and a little-whelp 
crying on-the deck, Schottus in Itinera Italia. 

“¢ Gafferellus a Frenchman makes mention of a 
clock that he had feen at Legorn, made by a Ger- 
man (for thefe Germans are faid to have their 
wits at their fingers ends) on which clock a com- 
pany of fhepherds playd upon the bagpipes, with 
rare harmony and motion of the fingers, while 
others danced by couples, keeping time and meaf- 
ure, and fome others capered and leaped. Cap, 6. 
of Unheard of Curiofities. 

“Cardan {peaks of an Artizan at Lions, that 
made a chain of Glafs that was fo light and flen- 
der that if it fell upon a ftone pavement, it would 
not break, Card. /. 10. Var. c. §2. : 

“ Amongft thefe paraoTexviat, we may 
reckon an Iron Spider, meationed by Walchius in 
his ninth fable, which was exaétly made to the 
form and proportion of a Spider, and was ‘alfo 
made to imitate his motions; which I confefs was 
a fingular piece of Art, if ‘duly confidered. And 
though thefe knacks are but little ufeful, and take 
up more time than needed to be loft, yet they dif- 
cover a marvelous pregnancy of wit in the Artifi- 
cers; and may be experimenta lucifera, it not fru- 
gifera‘ hints of greater matters; of which Iron 
Spider I may fay as Du Bartas {peaks of the Iron 
Fly made ‘by Yokannes Regicmontanus, or Fohkn of 
Regenfberg, that rare Mathematician of his time, 


O Divine Wit! that in the narrow wombe 

Of a fmall Fly, could find fufficient room 

For all thefe {prings, wheels, counterpoize, and 
chains, 

Which ftood inftead of life, and fpur, and reins. 


**A Dutchman prefented the Landtgrave of 
Hejen (not many years fince) with a Bear, and 
Lion of gold, that were hollow within, and each 
of the length of a man’s middle finger, and every 
part and lineament of them anfwering truly to the 
proportion of the length, and both thefe did not 
exceed the Weight of a French crown; but the 
Prince gave him three thoufand Crowns in reward 
of his invention: A fair and Princely encourage- 
ment for ingenious Artifts. Claudian hath an Epi- 
gram de Quadriga Marmorec, like that of Calli- 
crates (mentioned before) made of Ivory; ‘and it is 
thus, 


Quis dedit innumercs uno de Marmore vultus ? 
Surgit in Aurigam currus, paribufque lupatis 
Unanimes frenantur equi, quos forma Deremit 
Materies cognata tenet; Difcrimine nullo 
Una filex tot membra ligat, duétufque per artem 
Mons patiens ferri, varios mutatur in artus. 
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What artful hand into one fhape did put 

So many different fhapes, and all well cut; 

The Driver on his Chariot mounted fits, 

His sa? match’d horfes with wrought marble 
its ; 

And reins, are curb’d; and though each Figure 
varies, 

Yet all are but one piece; one marble carries 

Unfundered, all thofe thapes, the patient {tone 

Cut into various forms, thews all in one. 


“ Fokn Tredefkin’s Ark in Lambeth, can afford 
many more initances of this nature; and fo can 
the Archives of fundry Princes and private per- 
fons, who have their Pinacotheca’s and Technema- 
tophylacia tor to preferve all rarities; among oth- 
ers, we finde great mention of Bernard Paludanus 
a Phyfitian of Enchuy/en in Holland ; at the fight 
of whose rarities a Traveller compofed this follow- 
ing Epigram ex tempore, 

Orbe novo & weteri rarum & mirabile qnicquid 

Dat natura parens, Artificijque manus : 

Una Paludani domus exhibet, ingeniumgue 

Sublime ac fludium teftificatur Heri. 


Tranflated. 
In the old world or new, what wonderous thing 
Did art to light or nature lately bring, 
This Paludanus houte doth fhew a rare 
Proot of the owners foveraign wit and care. 


*¢ Another you may finde touching this bufinels 
in Grotius his Poems,” 


HEBREW 
Aphorisms and Apoplhthegms. 
Tranflated by Hyman Hurwitz. 


1. Ir you with to know how much preferable 
wifdom is to gold, then obferve what follows: If 
you change gold, you get: filver for it, but .your 
gold is gone; but it you exchange one fort of wil- 
dom for another, you obtain frefh knowledge, and 
at the fame time keep what, you potiefied before. 


‘2. A word is like milk, which, being once 
drawn from its original fource, can never be re- 
turned again, 


3. If thou lackeft knowledge, what ‘shaft ‘thou 
then acquired? Haft thou acquired knowledge? 
what elfe doft thou want? 
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4. Simon the Juft, one of the laft members of 
the great affembly, was accuftomed to fay, ‘* The 
{tability of the world (i. e., fociety) depends on 
three things, viz., the Law, Reticrovs WorsuiP, 
and Acts or BENEFICENCE.” 


5. “This world,” fays Rabbi Jacob, “ may be 
regarded as an ante-chamber tothe next. Prepare 
thyfelf in the ante-chamber, that thou mayft be 
admitted into the faloon.” 


6. “ The beft line of conduét a man can adopt,” 
fays Rabbi Jehudah the Holy, “is that which 
gains him the efteem of others without depriving 
him of his own.” 


7. Be as careful to obferve a trivial precept as 
one that is more important, for thou. knoweft not 
the reward of virtuous deeds. 

“Thou giveft,” fays the Talmud in another 
place, ‘*a penny to a poor man: the gift is trivial, 
and the act may appear unimportant, yet it may 
keep him from ftarving, and fave a life.” 


” 


8. “I have paffed the greater part of my life, 
faid Simon, the fon of Gamaliel, “in the fociety 
of the wife; and found nothing more becoming 
the man of wifdom than filence. It is not the 
preaching, but the practice, which ought to be 
confidered as the moft important. A profufion of 
words is fure to produce error. 


9. “Be cautious in your intercourfe with the 
great,” fays Rabban Gamaliel ; “ they feldom con- 
fer obligations on their inferiors, but from inter- 
efted motives. Friendly they appear, as long as it 
ferves their own turn, but they will render no af- 
fiftance in time of actual need.” 


10. Rabbi Tarphon was accuftomed to fay: 
“The day is fhort—the work abundant—the la- 
borers inactive-—the reward great—and the mafter 
of the houfe urges on.” 


11. He was alfo accuftomed to fay: “It is not 
at all requifite for thee to finifh the work; nor art 
thou at liberty to neglect it. Haft thou acquired 
much knowledge in the law? thy reward will be 
proportionably great. He that employs thee, is 
fufficiently truftworthy to pay the wages of thy 
labor. But recolleé, that the reward of the right- 
eous is in a future ftate.” 


12. “ Be,” fays the pious Hillel, **a difciple o 
Aaron, a lover of peace, and a promoter thereof. 
Love mankind, and draw them in a friendly man- 
ner to the ftudy of the law.” 


13. He was further accuftomed to fay: “He 
that is ambitivus of fame, deftroys it. He that 


ingreafes not his knowledge, diminifhes it. He 
that endeavors not to obtain fome learning, incurs 
the penalty of death. He that ufes the crown of 
learning as an inftrument of gain, will pafs away.” 


14. “It is moft defirable,” fays Rabban Gama- 
liel, “to have a knowledge of the world, in addi- 
tion to the knowledge of the law. Their alternate 
employment makes fin to be forgotten.” 


15. Learning, without active employment, ceafes 
ultimately, and caufes fin. 


16. “He,” fays the Talmud, who teaches not 
his child an art or profeffion, by which he may 
gain an honeft livelihood, teaches him to rob the 
public.” 


17. Strip a carcafs of its fkin, even in the mar- 
ket-place, rather than have recourfe to beg. Say 
not, ‘*I am a prieft, I am the fon of a great man, 
how can I condefcend to fuch low employments ?”” 
for, degrading as thefe-may appear, it is ftill more 
fo to hold thy hand up for charity. 


18, The virtuous Hitret, that great ornament 
of Ifrael, did not think it beneath him to fupport 
himfelf by cutting wood. Karna, a judge in the 
Holy Land, maintained himfelf by carrying water ; 
and when the people came before him to have 
their difputes decided, the only recompenfe he re- 
quired of them was to get a perfon to carry the 
water for him, while he attended to their affairs. 
Rabbi Huna was a dealer in wine. Rabbi Jocno- 
NAN followed the trade of fhoemaking; Rabbi 
Isaac, that of a blackfmith. Rabbi Joser# main- 
tained himfelf by carrying wood; and ufed face- 
tioufly to fay, “Happy labor! it both warms and 
nourifbes thofe that are engaged in it.” Thus did 
thofe pious men ftoop to the loweft employments, 
rather than become burdenfome to their refpective 
communities. Happy age! when no honeft occu- 
pation was thought degrading, and labor was an 
ornament to virtue. 


“ PREDICATORIANA;” 
oR, 
Curious Extracts from Sermons 
OF THE SIXTEENTH AND SEVENTEENTH CENTURIES. 
Berore the Reformation, in fome church- 
es in Germany, the Ethics of Arz/totle were 


read every Sunday inftead of the Gofpel. 
Father Spanheim, in his fecular harangue, 
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which he pronounced in Geneva, 1635, in- 
forms us as follows: ‘‘ Moreover, Philip 
Melan¢cthon, a man of great credit, records 
that in feveral places, on Sabbath-days, in- 
ftead of Sunday lectures, Ari/lotle’s Ethics 
were publicly read to the people, and which 
he himfelf heard at Tubing, in the county 
of Wurtemburg.” Gregory Michael, in a 
note on Gaffarelli’s Un-Heard-of-Curtofi- 


tes, confirms this: ‘‘ Formerly, a monk at 


This novel ftyle of preaching appears to 
have been very popular in Latimer’s time; 
and, indeed, for nearly a century after, it 
was in great vogue. ‘‘I remember in my 
time,” fays Fuller (Hi/fory of the Univer- 
fty of Cambridge, 8vo, p. 152), “a coun- 
try-minifter preached at St. Mary’s; his 
text, Rom. xii. 3. ‘As God hath Deatr 
to every man a meafure of faith. Ina 
fond imitation of Latimer’s card-fermon, 


Tubing ufed to explain Ariftotle’s Book of he profecuted the metaphor of dealing, that 


Ethics, inftead of a fermon, ufing frequently 
this expreflion—that, as John the Baptift 
was the forerunner of Chrift in divine things, 
fo was Ariftotle in natural things.” Mi- 
chael’s own words are as follows: ‘* Tw- 
binge quonddm monachus pro concione 
Ariftotelis lbrum Ethicorum explicavit ; 
ita vulgo dicebat. Quemadmodim Fo- 
hannes Baptifia Chrifi pracurfor furt in 
theologicalibus, it Ariftoteles Suit pracur- 
Jor Chrifh in phyficalibus.” 

Honeft Hugh Latimer preached a very 
curious fermon On Playing at Cards. It 
is not included in any edition of his fermons 
that we have feen; but it may be found in 
Fox’s Book of Martyrs, vol. iti. pp. 1010, 
1011, folio edition (London, 1641). The 
conclufion of this fingular difcourfe is as fol- 
lows : 

“ Now I truft you wot what your Card meaneth, 
let us fee how that we can play with the fame. 
Whenfoever it fhall happen you to goe and make 
your Oblation unto God, afk your felves this quef- 
tion, Who art thou? the anfwer as you know is, 
I am a Chriftian man. Then you muft again afke 
unto your felf, What Chrift requireth of a Chrif- 
tian man? by and by caft down your trumpe, your 
heart, and looke firft of one Card, and then of 
another, The firft Card telleth thee thou fhalt 
not kill, thou fhalt not be angry, thou fhalt not be 
out of patience. This done thou fhalt looke if 
there be any more Cards to take up, and if thou 
looke well thou fhalt fee another Card of the fame 
fute, whereon thou fhalt know that thou art bound 
to reconcile thy neighbour. Then caft thy trumpe 
unto them both, and gather them all three to- 
gether, and doe accordingly to the vertue of thy 
Cards, and furely thou halt not loofe.” 


men fhould play above-board, that is, avoid 
all diffembling, not pocket cards, but im- 
prove their gifts and graces, follow /uit, 
wear the furplice, and conform in ceremo- 
nies, &c. This blunt preaching was admi- 
rably effectual.” 


In “ Martin Luther’s Divine Dicour/es 
at his Table; tranflated out of ‘the high 
Germane into the Englifh tongue, by Capt. 
Henrie Bell, folio, Lond. 1652,” is the fol- 
lowing curious paflage: “If I were rich 
(faid Melanéthon) I would have artificially 
made me a game at cards, and a Cheft- 
board all of gold and filver, in a remem- 
brance of God’s game at cards, which are 
all great and mightie emperors, kings and 
princes, where hee alwaies thrufteth out one 
through another. The emperor is the king 
in the game—at laft comes our Lord God, 
divides the game, beats the Pope with Lu- 
ther, but the Pope is not yet quite dead, 
Chrift has begun to flaie him with the fpirit 
of his mouth, fo that he is dead in the hearts 
of beleeving Chriftians.”” 


Luther was in the habit of introducing 
in his difcourfes to the common people, oc- 
cafionally, fome exceedingly blunt compari- 
fons. The following fpecimen is from his 
difcourfe On the Danger of delaying Re- 
pentance ; ‘‘ When Sodom and Gomorrah 
were {wallowed up in the twinkling of an 
eye, all the inhabitants of thofe cities, men, 
women, and children, fell dead and rolled 
into the abyfs of hell. The mifer had not 
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time to count his money, or the rake to 
fondle his w , but were inftantly fwal- 
lowed up. The kettle-drum and trumpet 
of our good God founds thus: Poumerle 


poump ! poumerle poump ! pliz! pluz! 





ae pt / This was the drumming 


of the Lord, or as Saint Paul fays, the voice 
of the archangel and the trumpet of God, 
for when God fhall thunder at the laft day, 
it will be fuddenly, and like beating the 
kettle-drum, poumerle poump! This will 
be the war-cry and the ¢aratantara of our 
good God. ‘Then the whole heaven will 
refound with this noise: Kir/ fir! pou- 
merle poump !”” &c. 

In 1552, Richard Taverner, though a 
layman (there being a great fcarcity of 
preachers), obtained of Edward VI. licenfe 
to preach in anyspart of his majefty’s do- 
minions, and preached before the king at 
court, wearing a velvet bonnet, a damafk 
gown, and a gold chain; and in the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth, being then high-fheriff 
of the county of Oxford, he appeared in 
the pulpit at St. Mary’s, then of ftone, with 
a fword by his fide, and a gold chain about 
his neck, and preached to the {cholars a fer- 
mon beginning thus: ‘‘ Arriving at the 
Mount of Saint Mary’s, in the ftony ftage 
where I now ftand, I haye brought you 
fome fine bifkets baked in the oven of char- 
ity, carefully conferv’d for the chickens of 
the Church, the fparrows of the Spirit, and 
the fweet fwallows of falvation,” &c., &c. 
“Which way of preaching,” fays Anthony 
& Wood, “‘ was then moftly in fafhion, and 
commended by the generality of {cholars.” 

Perhaps one of the moft curious books in 
the whole range of the theological  litera- 
ture of the feventeenth century, is an’anon- 
ymous work entitled The Scotch Prefbyte- 
rian Eloquence, or the Poaipne of their 
Teaching difcovered from their Books, Ser- 
mons, and Prayers. The Reverend James 
Kirkton, in his Hi/fory of the Church of 
Scotland, page 194, ftates that “‘ the authors 
2H 
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of this book are faid to be Mr. Gilbert 
Crockat and Mr. John Monroe, confeffors 
for the Scotch Bifhops and penfioners to 
the Englifh.” This extraordinary produc- 
tion, notwithftanding its fcandalous ob{ceni- 
ty and vulgar blafphemy, has paffed through 
feven editions. The firft edition mentioned 
by Lowndes, was publifhed at London, in 
1693, 4to; and the laft edition at the fame 
place, in 1847, 12mo. In a note on this 
edition, Mr. H. G. Bohn fays that “ it has 
no publifher’s name, and appears to have 
been'printed abroad. Some trifling verbal 
changes are made, and one or two fhort 
paflages are omitted, but it contains much 
more than the previous editions, taken, as 
the title ftates, from fcarce and valuable 
MSS., &c., befides having appended the 
‘ Anfwer to the Scotch Prefbyterian Elo- 
quence.” The edition before us is the 
fourth, printed at London, in 1732, 8vo, 
pp. 8-120, and is embellifhed with a fin- 
gular caricature portrait of Bifhop Burnet, 
ftanding with one leg in a pulpit, and the 
other in a huge'tub. It is not our inten- 
tion, at prefent, to difcufs the hiftorical 
accuracy of the marvellous ftatements and 
citations in this work, although many of 
them appear to be utterly incredible and 
abfurd. We fhall therefore only fay that 
Mr. Buckle, a very competent and difcrimi- 
nating judge of hiftorical evidence, has con- 
fidered the work to,poffefs fufficient author- 
ity and importance to give it place in the 
lift of authors quoted by him in the fecond 
volume of his Hi/lory of Civelzation in 
England. 

It is exceedingly difficult to feleé&t any 
fpecimen of the contents of this volume, 
but what more or lefs' “blurs the grace and 
blufh of modefty.” We fhall venture to 
give, however, the following decorous ex- 
tracts, copied verbatim et literatim from 
Sect. III., Containing Notes of the Pref- 
byterian Sermons, taken in Writing from 
their mouths : 
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“At firft I begin with one I heard from Zet- 
land, who preaching on David and Goliah, he told 
the Hearers, * Sirs this David was but a little man- 
ekine, like my beddle Davie Gaddies there, but 
Goliah was a meckle ftrong Fellow, like the Laird 
of Quandal there; this David gets a Scrippie and 
Baggie, that is a Sling, and a Stone in it; he flings 
a Stone into Goliah’s Face, down falls Goliah and 
David above him: After that David was made a 
King; he that was keeping Sheep before, in truth 
he came very well too, Sirs, Well faid, Davie fee 
what comes of it, Sirs, after that he commits 
Adultery with Uriah; Nay, (faid the beddal Davie 
Gaddies) it was but with Uriah’s Wife, Sir. In 
Faith, thou art right, it was Uriah’s Wife, indeed 
man ;’ faid Mr. John.”’—p. 86. 


“One Ker at his entring into a Church at Te- 
viotdale, told the people the relation that was to 
be between him and them in thefe following 
words: Sirs, I am coming home to be your Shep- 
herd, and you muft be my Sheep, and the Bible 
will be me Tar-bottle, for I will mark you, with 
it; (and laying his Hand on the Clerk or Precen- 
ter’s Head) he faith, Andrew, you fhall be my 
Dog; The forrow a bit of your Dog will I be, faid 
Andrew. O Andrew, I fpeak myftically, faid the 
Preacher. Yea, but you fpeak mifchievoufly, faid 
Andrew.” —p. 86. 

“ Another preaching againft Drunkennefs, told 
the Hearers, There were four forts of Drunkennes. 
I. To be drunk like a Sow, tumbling in the mire 
like many of this Parifh. II. There is to be 
drunk like a Dog, the Dog fills the Stomach of 
him, and fpues all out again, and thou Fohn Fami- 
fon was this way drunk the other day. III. There 
is to be drunk like a Goofe. Of all Drunkennefs, 
Sirs, beware of the Drunkennefs of the Goofe, for 
it never refts, but conftantly dips the Gobb (i. ¢. 
Beke) of it in the water: You are all drunk this 
way, Sirs, I need name none of you. IV. There is 
to be drunk like a Sheep; the filly Sheep feldom or 
never drinks, but fometimes wets the mouth of it in 
the water, and rifes up as well as ever, and I myfelf 
ufe to be drunk this way, Sirs. But now, I fee (faid 
he) two Gentlemen in the Kirk, and Gentlemen 
you are both Strangers to me, but I muft vindicate 
myfelf at your Hands; I have here the curfedeft 
Parifh that ever God put breath in, for all my 
preaching againft Drunkennefs, they will go into 
a Change-houfe after Sermon, and the firft thing 
they'll get is a meckle Cup (i. ¢. /arge Di/b) full 
of hot Ale, and they will fay, I wifh we had the 
Minifter in the midft of it. Now, Gentlemen, 
judge ye how I am rewarded for my good Preach- 
ing.” —p. 87. 
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“Mr. John Simple preaching on the Day of 
Fudgment, told his Hearers, Sirs, this will be a 
terrible Day, we'll all be there, and in the Throng 
I John Simple will be, and all of you will ftand 
at my Back; Chrift will look to me, and he will 
fay, Who is that ftanding there? I°ll say again, 
Yea even as ye ken’d not Lord; He'll fay, I know 
thou’ft honeft John Simple, draw near John, now 
John, what good Service have you done me on 
Earth? I have brought hither a Company of blew 
Bonnets for you, Lord. Blew Bonnets, John, 
what is become of the brave Hats, the Silks, and 
the Sattins, John? I’ll tell, I know not Lord, 
they went a gate of their own. Well, honeft 
John, thou and thy blew Bonnets are welcome to 
me, come to my right Hand, and let the Devil 
take the Hats, the Silks, and the Sattins.”—p. 88. 

‘© Mr. Robert Steidman in Caridden, told the 
people in a fermon, ‘That Chrift was not proud 
nor lordly, for he rode upon an Afs, which is a 
laigh (/ow) Beaft, and wherefore think ye did he 
this? It was Sirs, for the Conveniency of the old 
Wives that follow’d him, that he might kuttle 
(whifper) the Gofpel in their Ears as he went 
along.’”’—p. 100. 

*‘Mr. Hugh Kennedy Moderator of the Gen- 
eral Affembly, being about to chriften a child in 
the College-Kirk, looked about ’him and faid, 
‘Look Sirs, and fee the Devil painted in that 
Bairns face. But we fhall do the beft we can to 
cunjure him out. I fhall fhortly nail his lug to 
Chrift’s trone, till from a Ca/f he grow up to an 
Ox to draw in Chrift’s Plow.’”’—p. 102. 


“One Mr. Robert Gourly, preaching on the 
Woman of Canaan, how our Saviour called her a 
Dog, faid, ‘ Sirs, fome of you may think that our 
Saviour fpake very improperly, for he fhould have 
called her a Bitch; but to this I anfwer, a Dog is 
the Mafculine or Feminine Gender, there is a He- 
dog and a She-dog. But you will afk, why did 
he mifcall the poor Woman, and call her a Dog? 
There are God's Dogs and the Devil’s Dogs, the 


was God’s Dog, not the Devil’s Dog.’””—p. 102. 


“¢ Mr. Kirkton, preaching in his Meeting-houfe 
in the Caftle-hill of Edinburgh, adduced feveral 
inftances of the Poverty of the People of God, 
amongft others, he had this remarkable cne: 
‘Brethren,’ fays he, ‘Criticks with their frim 
frams, and whytie whaties (¢rifles) may imagine a 
hundred Reafons for Abraham’s going out of the 
Land of Chaldea, but I will tell you what was al- 
ways my opinion. I believe Abraham, poor man, 
was forced to run out of the land of Judea for 
Debt.’”°—p. 107. 
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“¢ Mr. Anderfon, a Phanatick Preacher in Perth- 
fhire, in a prayer faid, ‘Good Lord, it is told us, 
that thou knowft a proud man by his looks, as 
well as a malignant by his works; but what wilt 
thou do with thefe malignants? I'll tell thee 
Lord, what thou wilt do, Even take them up by 
the Heels and reeft (/moke) them in the Chimney 
of Hell, and dry them like Bervy Haddocks; 
Lord take the Piftol of thy Vengeance, and the 
Mortar-piece of thy Wrath, and make the Hairns 
(Brains) of thefe malignants a hodge podge, but 
for thy. own Bairns, Lord feed them with the 
Plumdames (Prunes) and Raifons of thy Promifes, 
and e’en give them the {purs of Confidence, and 
Boots of Hope, that like new fpean’d (weaned) 
fillies, they may loup (jump) over the Fold-dikes 
of Grace.’’’—p. 113. 

“ Mr, Bailif Hall faid in a prayer, ¢ Lord thou 
haft faid, that he is worfe than an infidel that pro- 
vides not for his own Family ; Give us not reafon 
to fay this of thee Lord, for we are thine own 
Family, and yet we have been but fcurvily pro- 
vided for of a long time.’”—p. 116. 

“Mr, Arefkine praying in the Tron-Church 
laft year, said, ‘ Lord have mercy on all Fools and 
Idiots, and particularly upon the Magiftrates of 
Edinburgh,’”—Jé, 


“¢ One Mr. James Webfter was admired lately 
at my Lord Arbuthnot his zealous Patron’s Table 
for this Grace before Meat, ‘O Lord out of the 
boundlefs, banklefs, brimlefs, bottomle{s, thorelefs 
Ocean of thy Goodnefs we are daily foddered, 
filled, feafted, fatted,’ &c., and half an hour’s dif- 
courfe to the fame purpofe.’”°—p. 117. 


Thefe extracts will doubtlefs be amply 
fufficient to give the reader a tolerably cor- 
rect idea of the peculiar character of the 
contents of this remarkable volume, and 
they will alfo enable him to judge with 
fome degree of certainty of the popular 
ftyle of preaching in Scotland during the 
feventeenth century. Regarding the au- 
thenticity of thefe extracis, the editors of 
the volume ftate that “‘thefe are but few 
of many thoufand inftances that might be 
given of that ridiculoufne(s, profanity, and 
blafphemy, which the Scotch Prefbyterians 
daily ufe in their preaching and praying; 
and tho’ ftrangers may think it incredible, 
that men profeiling religion or reaion, fhould 
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thus debafe and proftitute both, yet they 
who are unfortunately bound to converfe 
with, and hear them frequently, cannot be 
but fadly fenfible that all that’s here charged 
upon them is but too true, and that many 
of the worlt expreffions they are daily guil- 
ty of, are purpofely here omitted, left by 
fuch obfcene, godlefs, and fulfome ftuff, the 
ears and eyes of modeft readers fhould be 
naufeated and polluted, which if thefe Op- 
pofers of Truth and Religion fhould deny, 
there are thoufands in Scotland of the beft 
Quality and Diftinétion ready to atteft, by 
their Oaths and Subfcriptions, as fhall be 
made appear in another Edition of this 
Book, if the clamors of the Party extort 
it,”"—p. 118. 


Neglected Biography of Beoksellers 
and Book-Collectors. 


SAMUEL PATERSON. 


Mr. Samuet Paterson. was the fon of a 
refpectable woollen-draper in the parifh of 
Saint Paul, Covent Garden, London, and 
born March 17, 1728. He loft his father 
when about the age of twelve years; and 
his guardian not only neglected him, but 
involved his property in his own bankrupt- 
cy, and fent him to France, Having there 
acquired a knowledge of foreigm literature 
and publications beyond any perfons of his 
age, he refolved to engage in the importa- 
tion of foreign books ; and, when little more 
than twenty years old, opened a fhop in 
the Strand—the only perfon who then car- 
ried on fuch a trade being Pau} Valliant. 
Though, by the mifcondué&t of fome who 
were charged with his commiffions in fev- 
eral parts of the Continent, it proved un- 
fuccefsful to the new adventurer, he con- 
tinued in bufinefs till 1753, whem he pub- 
lifhed Dr. Pettingal’s Differtation. At the 
fame early period in which he engaged in 
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bufinefs he had married Mifs Hamilton, a 
lady of the moft repeétable conneétions in 
North Britain, ftill younger than himfelf, 
both their ages not making thirty-eight 
years, 

He next commenced as an auctioneer in 
Effex-Houfe. This period tended to de- 
velop completely thofe extraordinary tal- 
ents in Bibliography (a {cience till then fo 
little attended to), which foon brought him 
into the notice of the literary world. The 
valuable collection of MSS. belonging to the 
Right Honorable Sir Julius Czfar, knight, 
judge of the admiralty in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, had fallen into the hands of fome 
uninformed perfons, and were on the point 
of being fold by weight to a. cheefemon- 
ger, as wafte-paper, for the fum of ten 
pounds, Some of them happened to be 
fhown to Mr. Paterfon, who examined 
them, and inftantly difcovered their value. 
He then digefted a matfterly catalogue of 
the whole colle¢tion, and, diftributing it in 
feveral thoufands of the moft fingular and 
interefting heads, caufed them to be fold 
by auction, which produced three hundred 
and fifty-fix pounds; and had among the 
purchafers Lord Orford, and other perfons 
of rank. Thefe occurrences took place in 
the year 1757. 

The firft perfon who attempted to give 
a fketch of univerfal bibliography and lit- 
erary hiftory was the learned and laborious 
Chriftopher Auguftus Hermann, profeffor 
in the Univerfity of Gottingen, in 1718, 
when he publifhed his well-known Con- 
ra Republica Literaria, five via ad 

iftorcam Literariam, which gradually 


ftructing libraries became more general than 
in any preceding age; and the only thing 
which appears worthy of remark, and ra- 
ther unaccountable, is, that even after the 
progrefs of philofophy or bibliography, the 
Germans in this department have excelled 


every other people in Europe. It is uni- | 


verfally acknowledged that the beft work 
of the kind that ever appeared, about that 
time, was the catalogue of the celebrated 
library of the Count of Bunau, better 
known under the name of Brbhiotheca Bu- 
naviana—{o remarkable, indeed, for num- 
ber, feleétion, order, connection, references, 
and univerfal intereft. The only hiftorical 
fyftem of national literature exhibited in 
Europe was that of the Italian, by Zira- 
bofchi. Mr. Paterfon fupplied fome im- 
portant materials toward one in Englifh, in 
his Bibliotheca Anglica Curiofa, 8vo, 1771. 
He was an enemy to thofe fyftems of bibli- 
ography which are now generally practifed 
on the Continent; and he fet no impor- 
tance even on the newly-eftablifhed claffi- 
fication of the Univerfal Repertory of Lit- 
erature, publifhed at Jena. Mr. Paterfon 
acted confiftently with thefe ideas in all his 
bibliographical performances; and it is ow- 
ing to the merit of an appropriate, circum- 
ftantial, and judicious claflification, that his 
catalogues are unrivalled, and fome of them 
are juitly regarded as models. We refer the 
reader to the catalogues themfelves, and ef- 
pecially to the Bzbliotheca Fleetwoodiana, 
Beauclerkiana, Croftiana, Pinelliana, pub- 
lifhed from time to time, as well as to thofe 
of the Strange, Fagel, and Tyfen Libra- 
ries, which he prepared within the laft two 


went through feven editions, the laft of years of his life; and he will perceive in 


which was publifhed at Hanover, in 1763. 
Numberlefs other works, analogous to this, 
were publifhed in the fame interval, in Ger- 
many. About the period alluded to, many 
detailed, defcriptive, and rational catalogues 
of books, appeared in the feveral countries 
of Europe; the art and the tafte of con- 


each of them an admirable fpirit of order, 
exhibited in different ways, and fuggefted 
by thofe fuperior abilities which alone can 
difcover and appreciate thefe variable com- 
binations of the {everal circumftances, 

A man fo thoroughly converfant in the 
hiftory of literature could not fail to per- 
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ceive that a vaft number of books were held 
as valuable and fcarce in England, which 
were rather common in other countries, 
He thought he could do his native coun- 
try an effential fervice, and procure emolu- 
ment for himfelf, if he fhould undertake a 
journey through fome parts of the Conti- 
nent, and fucceed in purchafing fome arti- 
cles of this defcription. With this view, 
he fet out for the Continent in 1776, and 
bought a capital collection of books, which 
on his return to England he digefted in the 
catalogue (the beft, perhaps, of his perform- 
ances) that bears the title of Bebiotheca 
Univerfalis Selecta. 

Mr. Paterfon was a writer of fome con- 
fideration, and from time to time indulged 
in feveral publications, to none of which 
he ever put his name. The firft, in order 
of time, is, to our knowledge, Another 
Traveller; or Curfory Remarks made 
upona Fourney through Part of the Neth- 
erlands, by Coryat, Fun., in 1766, 3 vols. 
1z2mo. The fecond is The Fotnertana ; or 
the Book of Scraps, 2 vols. 12mo, 1772, 
confiiting of philofophical and literary aph- 
orifms. The third is The Templar, a pe- 
riodical paper, of which only fourteen num- 
bers appear to have been publifhed, and the 
laft of them in December, 1773, intended 
as an attack on the newspapers for adverti- 
fing ecclefiaftical offices, and places of truft 
under government. And the laft is Specu- 
lations in Law and Lawyers, applicable 
to the Manife/t Hardfhips, Uncertainties, 
and Abufive Practice of the Common Law, 
1788, 8vo, tending to evince the danger 
and impropriety of perfonal arrefts for debt, 
previous to any verification. 

At the preffing folicitations of his friends, 
Mr. Paterfon confented, as foon as the Fa- 
gel catalogue was completed, to undertake 
fome Memoirs of the Viciffitudes of Lit- 
erature in England during the Latter 
Half ot the Eighteenth Century, for which 


it was hoped in vain that fome materials 
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might be found among his papers. If, in 
his employment of making catalogues, he 
met with a book he had not feen before, 
which excited his curiofity, or interefted 
his feelings, they muft be gratified, and his 
attendant might amufe himfelf as he chofe. 
The confequence was, that, on many occa- 
fions, catalogues could be procured only a 
few hours before the fale commenced, 

The immediate caufe of his death was a 
bruife on his leg, which happened from 
ftumbling in the dark over a fmall dog- 
kennel carelefily left by his landlady at the 
bottom of a ftaircafe. The wound turned 
to mortification, which foon ended fatally, 
November 29, 1802. 

(See Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes, vol. 
iii. p. 438; Timperley’s Encyclopada of 
Literary and Typographical Anecdotes, 
pp. 812, 813; and Monthly Magazine, or 
Britifh Regier, vol. xiv. p. 553.) 





Phnsiologia Crepitus Ventris. 


ITEM RISUS ET RIDICULI ELOGIUM NI- 
HILI, AUCT. ROD. GOCLENIO. Franco- 
FurTI £T Lipsia, 1607. 8vo. 


Tuis inftructive treatife has alfo been in- 
ferted in the firft volume of the Amphithe- 
atrum Saprentia Socratice Foco-Seria, ete. 
of Gafpar Dornavius, where it occupies pp. 
349-354. Becmann attributes this enter- 
taining work to the father of Goclenius, but 
we cannot fhare this opinion, for the fim- 
ple reafon that Goclenius pére had a mind 
not the leaft difpofed to pleafantry. Go- 
clenius fi/s alfo compofed a treatife De vité 
prorogandé, id eft ammi et corporis vigo- 
re confervando et falubriter Eo gsasnge 
Francofurti, 1608, 1zmo. This may be 
confidered new and decifive proof of the 
clofe conneétion which exifts between the 
fubject of the above work and the prefer- 
vation of health; fince Goclenius, having 
ftudied this queftion in 1607, was prepared 
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in the following year to diiclofe the means 
of prolonging human life, and of preferving 
the vigor of the body and mind beyond the 
ordinary limits of natural exiftence. 

This learned differtation is drawn up in 
a mafterly manner; and we may fay, with- 
out exaggeration, that the fubject is enlarged 
and exquifitely embellifhed by the magic 
pen of Goclenius, The fubjeét is thorough- 
ly difcuffed and confidered from an elevated 
point of view. The different denomina- 
tions of the peditus among divers nations ; 
its fignification ; the near, remote, and effi- 
cient caufes of it; its dimenfion, refonance, 
emiffion, retention, and odor; and indeed 
all the accefflory and concomitant circum- 
ftances, are fucceflively and learnedly dif- 
cuffed. But this, however, does not ex- 
hauft the curiofity and fecundity of our 
ingenious author ; the moft fingular and un- 
expected queftions are raifed and refolved. 
In confirmation of this, we recommend the 
curious reader to examine the following 
paragraphs: V. De crepitibus artificialt- 
bus. VII. Cur Vandal ex ceparum ufu 
Srequentius pedunt. XII. Ejjetne in hoc 
crepitu mufica. XVII. De connexis. Cur 
prodeft frmul et pedere et metre. XXIII. 
Cur multi etiam imperatores crepitum ven- 
tris tanti_faciant. XXX et XXXI. De 
comparatione cum tonitru et cum _fulmine. 
Finally, muficians and natural philofophers 
will find, perhaps, fome new and important 
ideas in the paragraph where the erudite 
author compares the variations of found 
with the capacity and power of the inftru- 
ment which produces it. 

It may be truly faid that Goclenius has 
ftudied his interefting fubjeét ab ovo. He 
takes the feditus at its origin—in that ele- 
mentary ftate which chemifts defignate as 
gaz-naiffant, when it is yet only a gentle 
murmur, which the Greeks named Bog(o- 
evypoc ; he follows it to the age of virility, 
and abandons it only at its complete eman- 
cipation and deliverance. As a man con- 
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{cious of great ftrength, Goclenius does not 
hefitate to meafure himfelf with the moft 
celebrated perfonages of antiquity; and he 
alternately difcuffes his fubject with Hippo- 
crates, Diofcorades, Galen, Socrates, Hor- 
ace, Martial, and Suetonius. He feverely 
criticizes Ariftophanes, and comments upon 
Erafmus; and his learned compofition is 
richly decorated with Greek, Latin, and 
German quotations, both in profe and po- 
etry. In fhort, his work is truly an ever- 
blooming parterre, where fragrant flowers 
of antiquity {pring up at every itep. 





AN ACCOUNT OF THE 
LIFE OF RICHARD DE BURY, 


Hishop of Durbam, 


AUTHOR OF THE 


Philobiblicn, sive ve amore Bi- 
brorum. 


Ir has been frequently remarked, that 
the life of a fcholar is devoid of incident 
or variety, and confequently prefents but 
fcanty materials to the biographer. If this 
obfervation be correct when applied to 
modern times, how much more appofite is 
it, as our refearches extend to the dark and 
gloomy period of the earlier ages! whofe 
very {pirit was inimical to the progre{s of 
letters, chiefly as it tended to diflipate the 
clouds of ignorance, that ftronghold of 
monkifh fupremacy. This obftacle of itfelf 
would neceffarily deter many from the la- 
bor of inveftigation ; yet he whofe perfeve- 
rance and difcrimination were competent 
to collect and feparate truth from the mafs 
of fiction in which it was buried, would too 
often have reafon to refign the attempt, 
difgufted by the dreary profpect of moral 
turpitude which the hiftory of mankind in 
a femi-barbarous ftate generally exhibits. 

How refrefhing, then, and gratefy) to 
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the mind, amid this univerfal wafte, is the 
appearance of one whofe actions evince a 
ftrict adherence to the principles of honor 
and reétitude! Such was RicHarp pDE 
Bury, in the fierce and turbulent reign 
of feudal defpotiifm. This virtuous and 
learned man followed the fortunes of his 
fovereign with a zeal and fincerity rarely 
manifefted, and lived to enjoy the reward 
of his faithful fervices by fucceffively occu- 
pying the higheft offices, both civil and ec- 
clefiaftical. His paternal name was Angra- 
ville,* the fon of Sir Richard Angraville, 
Knight ;+ and the appellation of De Bury, 
by which he is ufually defignated, was con- 
ferred, according to a prevalent cuftom, 
from the place of his birth, St. Edmund 
Bury,{ in the county of Suffolk; for we 
are informed, by Chambre,§ that he was 
born Anno. 1287, in quadam villula— 
probably a manor-houfe—near this town. 
Of his youth and education we have but 
little to communicate, as all our authorities 
are efpecially barren on this fubject. We 
are told that he received the firft rudiments 
of fcholaftic learning from his uncle, John 
de Willoughby, clerk ;|] and was afterward 


* Leland, Comment. de Script. Britann., pp. 373 
—'4, {tates ANGRAVILLA to have been his paternal 
name, and afferts that, truncato vocabulo, he has 
been ftyled by Trithemius and other writers, Ri- 
chardus de Bury. Tanner, Bib/. Brit. Hib., pp. 
57-8, adopts this opinion; and Godwin, De Pre- 
fulibus Anglia, ed. 1743, gives ANGERVILL, or 
Awncrvit_; and Dibdin, ANcaruitt, vide Bib- 
liomania, ed. fec. p. 249. 

+ He was eques auratus, but vide Tanner, p. 57, 
note a. 

t * Bederici natus fuit, qua civitas totius Sudo- 
volgiz prima eft: fed a recentioribus, propter fa- 
num magnificentiflimum ibidem D. Edmundo, 
Oftro Anglorum regi, a Danis Aquiloduni impie 
trucidato, confecratum Edmundi Curia Diéta.”— 
Leland, p. 373; Tanner, p. 57. 

% Ap. Wharton, Anglia Sacra, vol. ii. p. 765, 
whofe account we have adopted throughout as the 
ground-work of this biography. 

|| Tanner ufes Clericus; Wharton, Rector; and 
Godwin, ut antea, writes, “a farcedote quodam 


fent to Oxford to purfue his ftudies: thence 
he was removed to be appointed tutor to 
Prince Edward of Windfor, afterward Ed- 
ward III., and made receiver of the Prince’s 
revenues in Wales, This fituation enabled 
him to afford affiftance to his royal pupil in 
the hour of adverfity; for when Edward 
fled with his mother to Paris, and they were 
diftreffed for money, De Bury fecretly haft- 
ened to their fuccor, with a large fum in 
gold, which he had collected in the afore- 
faid office. His flight, however, was dif- 
covered, and he narrowly efcaped, for the 
lieutenant of the king followed him with a 
cortege of twenty-four lances even to Paris, 
where he was concealed during feven days, 
in the belfry of the convent of Brothers 
Minor. 


When the clouds difappeared from the 


‘political horizon of his fovereign and pro- 


tector, rapid advancement to dignities, both 
in church and ftate, awaited his fidelity ; 
being firft appointed cofferer to the king, 
then treafurer of the wardrobe,* fubfe- 
queatly clerk of the privy feal for five years, 
during which time he twice vifited the fu- 
preme Pontiff Johnt as legate; and on both 
occafions was treated with honor and dif- 
tinction: he was nominated by him chap- 
lain to his principal chapel, and prefented 
with a bull,f nominating him to the firft fee 


avunculo fuo, nomine Willowbeio, magna cum fol- 
licitudine educatus.” 

* Much curious information on this fubje€t may 
be gathered from the learned and Hon. Daines 
Barrington’s Obferwations on the Ancient Statutes. 
Vide p. 228, nore. 

¢ John xxii. vol. xx. His name was John Deu- 
fa, or Offa, the one hundred and ninety-fifth Pope, 
created Auguft 7th, A. D. 1316, in the church of 
the Dominicans, at Lyons, and crowned September 
sth of the fame year. He died at Avignon, De- 
cember, 4th, A. D. 1334, and was buried in the 
cathedral church of St. Mary de Donis in that 
city. He was the author of many works, but 
vide Bibliotheca Pontifica, p. 139, et eg. 

t Chambre, ut /upra, p. 765, fays rochetam in 
loco Bullae; but at p. 763, fimply Bulla. 
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that fhould become vacant in England. In 
fact, he was already fo enriched by ecclefi- 
aftical preferment,* that he was enabled to 
expend five thoufand marks on this journey, 
by no means an extraordinary fum, when 
we confider the magnificence and fplendor 
of his eftablifhment and retinue, being uni- 
formly attended, when he went into the 
prefence of the Pope or Cardinals, by twen- 
ty of his clerks, and ¢hirty-/rx e{quires, at- 
tired in the moft expenfive and fumptuous 
garments. While at. Paris, on his return 
to England, he was informed of the death 
of Beaumont, Bifhop of Durham, and that 
the king had written to the Pope, requiring 
the prefentation to that fee. This news, 
we are told, excited feelings of grievous dif- 
appointment, becaufe he confidered him- 
felf entitled to the preference: yet he with- 
ftood the folicitations of his friends, and 
refufed to urge his claim at the Vatican, 
although repeatedly inftigated to that meaf- 
ure by William de Tykall, one of his chap- 
lains, obferving that he would not apply 
for that or any other benefice. 

De Bury was confecrated Bifhop of Dur- 
ham under circumftances without a paral- 
lel in ecclefiaftical hiftory. The tranfaétion 
is fully recorded in Wharton,+ to whom we 
muft refer our readers for more minute de- 
tails, fince this narrative embraces only the 
more prominent faéts. When the fee be- 
came vacant by the death of Beaumont, 
Edward III. immediately addreffed letters 
to the Popef and to the Prior and Chapter 


* An account of thefe is preferved in Tanner, 
by which it appears that, in the firft fix years of 
his reign, Edward prefented him to two re€tories, 
Jfix prebendal ftalls, the Archdeaconaries of Salif- 
bury and Northampton, the Canonry of Wefton, 
and the Deanery of Wells. 

} Anglia Sacra, vol. i. pp. 762—"4. 

{ That Edward exerted all his influence to pro- 
mote the advancement of his tutor, is proved by 
an interefting document recorded in Rymer, Faede- 
ra, t. iv. p..467; it isa letter to the Pope, propria 
Regis manu feripta foliciting for him, feveral years 
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of Durham, in whom the right of eleétion 
was vefted, on behalf of Richard de Bury; 
and from thefe identical Jetters—the beft 
teftimonial a monarch could give of the 
eftimation in which he held a fubjeét—ori- 
ginated that anxiety to the unfophifticated 
{cholar which we. have already noticed. 
The Prior and Chapter proceeded to eleé 
Robert de Grayftanes, Monk and Sub-Prior 
of Durham, who, with their concurrence, 
was confirmed in the church of St. Mary, 
at York, on the 10th of November, 1333, 
and confecrated by the Archbifhop of that 
diocefe on the 14th of the fame month, in 
the private chapel of his palace; but, in 
order to complete the legal formalities, the 
confent of the king was requifite, from 
whom all bifhops receive their temporali- 
ties: thefe were demanded, and refufed by 
Edward in gentle terms, through his treaf- 
urer. In the mean time, the Pope, at his 
requeft, had conferred the bifhopric on 
Richard de Bury, and the latter granted 
to him the temporalities. The papal doc- 
ument is dated only one day prior to the 
election of Grayftanes. 

With that fervile compliance which un- 
fortunately characterized nearly every tranf- 
action of feudal government, the archbifhop 
and clergy who had affifted in the fhort ele- 
vation of the depofed ‘prelate, with equal 
alacrity, and the moft difgufting fubmiffion, 
unhefitatingly acknowledged the paramount 
authority of the Pope, and yielded to the 
regal privileges. ‘The favored candidate 
was confecrated on the 19th of December, 
1333, the ceremony being performed by. 
John Stratford, Archbifhop of Canterbury, 
in the abbey of Black Monks at Chertfey ; 
the expenfes of which were defrayed by 
Henry Burwefh, Bifhop of Lincoln, at the 
command of the king; inftalled by proxy 
on the 10th of January, 1334; enthroned 
on the 5th of June in the fame year; and 


previoufly to his elevation, the prebendal ftalls 
vacant by the death of Gilbert de Middleton. 
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did homage to the Archbifhop of York on 
the 12th of February, 1337. 

To offer any apology for fo unjuft and 
tyrannical a proceeding would be an un- 
equivocal admiffion of a prerogative calcu- 
lated ‘to deftroy the vital principle of lib- 
erty, and productive of the moft ruinous 
confequences, ‘That the precedent thus 
eftablifhed was as dangerous as the refult 
was advantageous, is undeniable; yet the 
agency by which it was effected, is moft 
intolerant and repugnant. 

The career of Richard de Bury exhibits 
a ftriking illuftration to the adage, that 
“* good or bad fortune does not come unat- 
tended,” and feldom has the advancement 
of any individual been more rapid or more 
decided. In 1334, he was appointed High 
Treafurer of England, and in the fame year 
perfonally inftalled at Durham, which had 
been previoufly performed by proxy. On 
this occafion he gave a magnificent enter- 
tainment* to the King and Queen, her 
mother, and the King of Scotland, at which 
were prefent two archbifhops, five bifhops, 
seven earls with their conforts, and all the 
nobility on this fide Trent, befides a great 
number of knights and efquires, alfo many 
abbots, priors, and other ecclefiaftics, and a 
vaft number (cum innumeré multitudine) 
of the gentry. 

In the fame year he was declared Chan- 
cellor of England, and within the three 
following years went thrice to Paris as 


years in various places on the aforefaid mif- 
fion; yet he did not negleét the intereft 
and liberties of his diocefe, which he pro- 
tected with fcrupulous care and tenacity. 
The literary attainments of this great 
man, and his enthufiaftic ardor in the pro- 
mulgation of learning, recommend him 
more ftrongly to our notice than his politi- 
cal talents. ‘‘ What can be more delight- 
ful to a lover of his country’s intellectual 
reputation,” obferves Dr, Dibdin, ‘than 
to find fuch a charaéter as De Bury, in fuch 
an age of war and bloodfhed, uniting the 
calm and mild conduct of a legiflator, with 
the fagacity of a philofopher, and the ele- 
gant mind of a fcholar!”* His private life 
exhibits a pleafing picture of dignified vir- 
tue and inobtrufive contentment. That un- 
pretending generofity which is derived from 
the pure precepts of Chriftianity, feems to 
have influenced all his a¢tions—whofe fole 
ambition was to alleviate the forrows and 
ameliorate the mental as well as the corrpo- 
real condition of mankind. Thus did he 
labor unremittingly to acquire the choiceft 
MSS. of ancient learning, with the nololeft 
and beft intention—that of founding a Li- 
brary at Oxford—which was carried into 
effect by the princely bequeft of his valua- 
ble collection to Durham (now Trinity) (Col- 
lege, in the before-mentioned Univerfity.f 
Some idea may be formed of his perfe- 
verance and liberality, in the purfuit of this 
favorite object, when we are informed that 


ambaflador from Edward to the King of he alone poffeffed more booksf than all the 


France, refpecting his claim to the crown 
of France.¢ Afterward he vifited Antwerp 
and Brabant in the fame refponfible char- 
acter, and was thus engaged during nine 


* Vide Notes on the Statuta de Cibarits utendis, 
10 Ed. iii. in Obs. on Anc. Stat., p. 214. 

+ “ Rex Edwardus III. erat verus haeres Fran- 
ciae, jure matris Ifabellae reginae, filia e regis Fran- 
ciae et fororis tunc regis.” —J. Rofli, Warwicenfis, 
Hift, Reg. Angliae, ed. Hearne, p. 155; but vide 
R. de Avetbury, Hift. Edv. III. ej. ed., pp. 27, 
28. 


21 


* Bibliomania, ed. 24, p. 247. 

+ Gutch’s edition of Wood’s Hiftory of the iTni- 
werfity of Oxford, vol. ii. p. 911. 

{ Warton, Hiftory of Englifh Poetry, vol. i. pp. 
147, 148, 8vo edition, has fupplied this, arnong 
many delightful anecdotes and pleafing traits of 
De Bury, clothed in language fo fafcinating , and 
withal fo agreeably contrafted with the grave char- 
aéter of his admirable work, that, although de rived 
from well-known fources, it would be a {pec ies of 
literary ingratitude not to acknowledge our obli- 
gations to his writings. 
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bifhops of England together; and befides 
the fixed libraries which he had formed in 
his feveral palaces, the floor of his common 
apartment* was fo covered with books, that 
thofe who entered could not with due rev- 
erence approach his prefence. He kept 
binders, illuminators, and writers, in his 
palaces ;+ and while Chancellor :and Treaf- 
urer of England, inftead of the ufual pref- 
ents and New-Year’s gifts appertaining to 
thefe offices, he chofe to receive the per- 
quifites in books.{ 

By the favor of Edward he gained accefs 
to the libraries of the moft capital monafte- 
ries, where he fhook off the duft from vol- 
umes preferved in chefts and preffes, which 
had mot been opened for many.ages. Not 
fa tisfed with this privilege, he extended 
hi s refearches, ‘by employing ftationers and 
bewkfellers, not only in England, but alfo 


in Framce, Germany, and Italy, regardlefs 
bc wih @f labor and expenfe; or, to wfe his. 
oy em words,§ ‘ pecvniam laeto corde dif 
pe aifmvs nec eos [{c. Librarios et Stationa- 

* Ohambre ‘varies flightly from Warton’s ac- 
co wnt.of this matter, but it is more expreflive of 
th e:good bifhop’s bibliophilifm. After a fimilar 
int motuétion, he obferves, ‘‘So many books lay 
{cz «tered in his fleeping-chamber [in camera qua 
do mmivit], that it was difficult for any perfon to 
en ter.and go out, or indeed to ftand, without tread- 
in g.on fome book [nifi librum aliquem pedibus 
co maulcarent].” 

4““Caetervm apvd nos in noftriis atriis mviti- 
tv domon-modica femper erat Antiqvariorvm, Scrip- 
to rwm,‘Colligatorvm, Corre€torvm, Illvminatorvm, 
et generaliter omnivm, qvi poterant librorvm, fer- 
vi tiig,wtiliter infvdare. Poftremo omnis vtrivfqve 
fe xws,,omnifqve ftatvs vel dignitatis conditia, cvjvs 
e: -at.ovm libris aliqvale commercivm, cordis noftris 
je .nwas pvifv poterat aperire facillimo, et ‘in noftro 
g ‘emo. commodofvm reperire cvbile. Sic omnes 
a: dmiifimvs codices afferentes.”—PAilobiblion, ed. 
Schmid, p. 36. 

¢ Philobiblion, ed. Goldaftus et Schmid. ‘Vide 
L \ Bibliothecis Neva Acceffio ColleGtioni Maderia- 


ae. atjunéa. Helmftad., 1703, pp. 30, 34. 
@ Philobiblion, ed. ut fupra, p. 34. The chapter 
ij) from which this extract is taken, treats de 


(v 
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rios] vilatenvs impedivit diftantia, neqve 
fvror maris abfterrvit, nec eis aes pro ex- 
penfa deficit, qvin ad nos optatos libros 
tranfmitterent vel afferent.* Sciebant enim 
pro certo, qvod {pes eorvm in finv noftro 
repofita defravdari non poterat, fed reftabat 
apvd nos copiofa redemptio cvm vfvris,” 

Bifhop Godwint has preferved an inter- 
efting memorial of his habitual fondnefs for 
learning and {cholars. ‘The bifhop himfelf 
avows, “‘ exftatico qvodam librorvm amore 
potenter fe abreptvm ;” and in his Philo- 
biblion we find fimilar expreffions: ‘ Quam- 
vis enim ab adolefcentia noftra femper foci- 
alem commvnionem cvm viris literatis et 
librorvm dilectoribvs deleétaremvr habere.” 
** Amoris qvippe noftri fama volatilis jam 
vbiqve percrebvit, tantvmq; librorvm et 
maxime vetervm ferebamvr cvpidate lan- 
gvefcere.”—pp. 30, 31. 

De Bury delighted in the fociety of his 
chaplains, whom he feleéted on account of 
their piety and erudition, and many of them 
afterward rofe to the epifcopal bench. 

(To be continued.) 


multiplici opportunitate autoris in colligendis libris 
circumquaque, 

* James, in his edition, Oxon., 1599, reads affe- 
rent; and in this the Editio Princeps, Colcgne, 1473, 
and that printed by John and Conrad Hift, at 
Spire, in 1483, agree. Goldaftus and Schmid, 
however, ufe offerent: we prefer the former, not 
on the authority of James, whofe edition is very 
incorreét, but becaufe it is fanctioned by the two 
earlieft impreffions of the Philobiblion, which are 
more likely to approach the genuine text of the 
original MS. 

+ See his Catalogue of Englifh Bifbops, 1601, 
PP- 524, 525. 

{ To this nurfery, as it were, of genius and 
learning, we are indebted for fome of the moft 
eminent prelates and writers which England can 
boaft. Among them may be mentioned, Thomas 
Bradwardyn, afterward Archbifhop of Canterbury ; 
Richard Fitz-Raufe, Archbifhop of Armagh; Rich- 
ard Benworth, Bifhop of London; and Walter Se- 
graffe, Bifhop of Chefter : alfo Walter Burley, John 
Maudyt, Robert Holcote, and Richard de Kilwing- 
ton, all Doétors of Theology. 
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HYMN OF SAINT BONAVENTURA, 


In Praise of the Cross. 


B 

Ama crucem mundi lucem, 

Et habebis Chriftum ducem, 
Per eterna fecula; 

Illud paétum non fit fraétum, 

Crux pracedat omnem actum, 
Ut fuccedant profpera, 


I. 
Cum tentatus et afflictus, 
Derelictus quafi victus, 

Et inter angutftias ; 
Non fis piger neque lentus, 
Sed follicite intentus, 

Cruce frontem munias, 


I. 

Cum quiefcis aut laboras, 

Quando rides, quando ploras, 
Doles, five gaudeas, 

Quando vadis, quando venis, 

In folatiis, in penis, 
Crucem corde teneas. 


IV. 
Crux eft porta Paradifi, 
In qua fanéti funt confifi 
Qui vicerunt omnia ; 
Crux eft vita beatorum, 
Et thefaurus perfectorum, 
Et decor, et gaudium. 


v. 

Quando fedes, ftas, et jaces, 

Quando loqueris et taces, 
Feffus cum quieveris, 

Chriftum quzras in quo fperas, 

Crucifixum corde geras, 
Ubicumque fueris. 


vi. 
Recordare paupertatis, 
Et extremz vilitatis, 
Et gravis fupplicii; 
Si es compos rationis, 
Efto memor paffionis, 
Fellis et abfinthii. 


Vit. 
Bone frater, quidquid agas, 
Crucifixi vide plagas, 
Et fibi compatere. 
Da dolorem quafi rorem, 
Ut tu plores Redemptorem, 
Chriftum qui te renovet. 


TRANSLATION, 


BY K. H. D. 


z 
Love the Crofs, the world which lighteth, 
And ’tis Chrift thy foul who righteth 
While eternal ages thine ; 
Be not that agreement broken, 
Be the crofs in all thy token, 
And profperity is thine. 


a. 
When thou tempted art and troubled, 
And thy trials are redoubled, 
Narrow all thy way ae' dark, 
Be not flothful and delaying ; 
But, folicitoufly praying, 
With the crofs thy forehead mark. 


nL 
When thou’rt ftill or in employment, 
In affliction or enjoyment, 

Grieveft, or delighted art, 
When thou goeft, when thou comeft, 
Tafteft comfort, or bemoaneft, 

Hold the crofs within thy heart. 


Iv. 
Paradife’s gate the crofs is ; 
Here the faints, amid their loffes, 
Placing truft have all fubdued ; 
Hence the life is of the bleffed ; 
All the treafure they've poffeffed, 
Joy, and glory, is the Rood. 


v. 
When thou fitteft, ftand’ft, and lieft, ‘ 
When thou’rt filent or replieft, 

When fatigue has wearied thee, 
Chrift feek thou—in him confiding, 
Be his Crofs in triumph riding 

O’er thy breaft where’er thou be. 


VI. 
O his poverty forget not, 

And his fhame and torments let not 
Ever from thy mem'ry fall ; 
Long as thou’rt poffeffed of reafon, 

Be thou mindful of his paffion, 
Of the wormwood and the gall. 


vit. 

O good brother mine, whate’er be 

Now thy bufinefs, fee that ne'er be 
Far the Crucified’s pains. 

Give a fhower of grief unfailing, 

Fit for hearts Thee, Chrift, bewailing, 
As Thou thus renew’ ft Thy ftains. 








Miscellaneous Items. 


LUCAS DE PENNA’S PRAISE OF BOOKS. 


Liser eft lumen cordis, fpeculum corpo- 
ris, virtutum magifter, vitiorum depulfor, 
corona prudentum, diadema fapientium, 
gloria honorum, decus eruditiorum, comes 
jtineris, domefticus amicus, collocutor et 
congerro tacentis, collega et confiliarus pra- 
fidentis, vas plenum fapientiz, myrothecium 
eloquentiz, hortus plenus fruétibus, pratum 
floribus diftinétum, principium intelligentiz, 
memoriz penus, mors oblivionis, vita recor- 
dationis, vocatus properat, juffus feftinat, 
femper prefto eft, nunquam morigerus ; 
rogatus confeftim refpondet; fincerus con- 
fultor, non affentatur, non loquitur ad gra- 
tiam, nemini parcens, quia neminem timet ; 
nihil mentitur, quia nihil pafcit; te nun- 
quam faftidit, etiamfi t' illum faftidio ha- 
beas; arcana revelat, cofcura illuftrat, am- 
bigua certiorat, perplexa refolvit, contra 
adverfam fortunam defenfor, fecunde mod- 
erator, opes adauget, jacturam propulfat; 
puteus inexhauftus, thefaurus imment{us, 
zrarium inconfumptile, paradifus, unde eji- 
ci non potes, nifi cum volueris; ameenitas 
frugifera, qua frui paflis, quamdiu velis; 
doétor gratuitus, faciens tegnarum, fi repe- 
rit ignarum.—(See Moruouor’s Polyhi/tor. 
Literarius, vol. i. lib. i. cap. iii. pp. 25, 26.) 


ALPHABET OF THE WICKEDNESS AND 
IMPERFECTION OF WOMEN. 


By S. Oxivier. 1623. 


AvrpissIMuM animal. 
Beftiale baratrum. 
Concupifcentia carnis, 
Duellum damnofum. 
ZEftuans eftus. 

Falfa fides. 

Garrulum guttur. 
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Herinnis armata. 
Invidiofus ignis, 
Kaos calumniarum. 
Lepida lues. 
Mendacium monftruofum. 
Naufragium vite, 
Odii opifex. 

Peccati auétrix, 
Quietis caffatio, 
Regnorum ruina. 
Sylvia fuperbiz. 
Truculenta tyrannis, 
Vanitas vanitatum. 
Zelus zelotypus, 


Meffrs. Puites & Co. have ready for the 
prefs, and are now taking fubf{criptions for, 
a reprint of The Paradise of Dayntie De- 
vifes. The text of this edition is taken 
from the reprint of 1810, edited by Sir Ed- 
gerton Brydges. ‘The biographical notes 
have been prepared exprefily for this edi- 
tion, ufing Brydges’ as a bafis, but incor- 
porating much information that has been 
brought to light fince his edition was iffued, 
This edition will be printed in {mall quarto, 
in the beft ftyle of art, upon India paper, 
and is limited to 500 copies, as follows : 


400 on {mall paper, at $2.00 each. 
100 on large paper, at 4.00 each. 


At thefe prices, copies will be furnifhed 
to fub{cribers only ; and as foon as they are 
fupplied, the prices will be raifed to $2.50 
for the fmall-paper copies, and $5.00 for 
the large-paper copies. Meffrs. Philes & 
Co. propofe to make this reprint of The 
Paradife of Dayntie Devifes the firft vol- 
ume of a feries of reprints of fcarce collec- 
tions of old Englifh poetry. The next 
volume in the feries will be ‘“ EncLanp’s 
Heticon,” 








